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It was King Albert and his little army of faithfuls who 
said, "They shall not pass without a fight," and when 
President Wilson visited Belgium, it was this little 
army, a minority of the population, who acclaimed him. 
The best rating we can give Belgium is 80 — along with 
the neutrals. 

England, on the other hand — ponderous, stolid old 
England, with whom we are always bickering and 
grumbling — has a better opinion of us. She even ad- 
mits that if England had not won the war, America 
probably would have. Even yet she thinks us a little 
queer and inclined to brag, and nothing less than a trip 
to the States could convince her that we, as a nation, 
have entirely shed the clothes of the barbarian. To 
England we are as one of the family strayed from the 
fold and slightly changed by association with people 
beneath our social position. She rates us a good 90, 
and if Australia, Canada, and Africa were included, it 
would go a good 95. 

The people of Prance, outside of Paris, are probably 
the most sincere admirers we have in Europe, but the 
minute one steps inside the exterior boulevards, things 
change. For this reason we had best consider France 
as France and Paris. 

France is our sincere admirer, because we have 
reached nearer to the heart of France, have given more 
and asked less, and been less of a burden than is true 
in Paris. At Bordeaux we built docks, dredged rivers, 
and made friends with the town. Brest was given miles 
and miles of telephone and telegraph lines and an idea 
of American energy. Northern France became the ward 
of the Eed Cross, various associations, and individual 
Americans. 

Paris saw us only as wealthy ereditors, riding in fine 
limousines, requisitioning dozens of needed hotels and 
office buildings and sending the cost of living sky-high 
by the payment of exorbitant prices and tips for any- 
thing that took our fancy. We came to Paris thirty 
thousand strong and settled on the city like a swarm of 
locusts — eating, drinking, and making merry. They 
wanted to treat us with polite friendliness, and we, in 
our American superiority, not understanding them, 
answered in rough banter. Now, the Frenchman has a 
keen sense of humor, but it is not of the same type as 
the American's, and he does not understand our joshing. 
When we tell him a good joke he laughs, but when we 
playfully remark that a single Yankee child can whip 
ten Frogs, his dignity is hurt, and, although he might 
not say so, he is resentful. 

Political France is just a little peeved with Wilson, 
and provoked that we did not give our A. E. F. prop- 
erty as another partial payment on our debt to Lafay- 
ette. They do not seem to consider that $300,000,000 
sale as an accommodation. 

And the American girl, when she comes to Paris, will 
find herself unpopular, because some priggish Amer- 
ican welfare supervisor, during the high tide of the 
Y. M. C. A., K. of C, and Jewish Welfare Board occu- 
pancy of Paris, conceived the idea and passed the ruling 
that at dances and receptions given by these organiza- 
tions no French girls would be allowed. 

Considering France and Paris as one again, the ther- 
mometer reads about 85 — -between England and Bel- 
gium. 



Next for our late ally and now near enemy, Italy. 

Italy has been bitten by the same bug that nipped 
Greece, the bite of said bug causing dreams of rejuvena- 
tion. Italy is dreaming, scheming, and working for the 
old Eoman Empire brought down to date. When Italy 
thought that we would sanction this ambition, Amer- 
icans were very popular in the peninsula, as witness 
President Wilson's visit to that country; but when our 
representatives at the peace conference refused to ap- 
prove the granting of certain territories to Italy, our 
popularity dropped several degrees. They even took to 
renaming newly christened streets and giving our sol- 
diers stationed in Italy the cold shoulder. It was neces- 
sary to evacuate our troops and prohibit leaves into that 
country in the interest of good diplomacy. This dislike 
was, and to some extent still is, participated in by both 
government and people. However, Italy is tempera- 
mental and will soon forget and forgive, so that out of 
kindness of heart we will be lenient and read the ther- 
mometer at 70 — just below Belgium. 

We have left now only Germany — the country in 
which most of us don't care about being popular, but are. 

An American in Germany cannot escape popularity. 
He has it thrust upon him. And the amusing part of 
it is that theirs is sincere, as far as German sincerity 
goes. The people in the provinces of Germany have 
always leaned toward us, even during hostilities; and, 
now that it is over, the military caste and Berlin are 
rather glad to admit, without animosity, that it was 
America who did it and not the rest of the Allies. 

Of course, I know that there were so-called demon- 
strations against Americans in Berlin ; but, being there 
at the time and acquainted with the situation, I can 
state that they were not real "hate" demonstrations, but 
just staged mob scenes, to affect decisions at Versailles. 

The truth of the matter is, we rate higher in Germany 
than we- do right at the present time in Italy; in fact, 
along with our late ally, Belgium, and the neutrals. 



THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
IN GERMANY 

By HANS WEHBERG 
A Translation 

IN a petition of July 15, 1919 ; the German League 
for a League of Nations has submitted to the De- 
partment of Arts, Sciences, and Public Instruction 
plans for the promotion of the instruction in interna- 
tional law in the universities, in order to open a way 
for the scientific introduction into the questions of in- 
ternational law and the League of Nations. But the 
understanding for these far-reaching problems ought to 
permeate the whole German people. Therefore this 
work ought not to be restricted to the reform in the 
instruction of the university students. It is necessary to 
start in the secondary schools and the colleges to arouse 
the proper spirit for the new problems of our time and 
to point out that a new era has begun for the mutual 
understanding and the political intercourse of nations. 
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I. Therefore it seems to be advisable, in the training 
of the future teachers of civics, to insure the proper 
consideration for international law, and, furthermore, 
in the general examinations (examinations as to general 
information) of the higher teachers, to insist upon 
knowledge of international law. In giving expression 
to this wish, the German League for a League of Na- 
tions aligns itself with the plan submitted by Professor 
Eadbruch (Kiel) and Professor Eiihlmann (Berlin) in 
a petition to the Department of Public Instruction and 
Eeligion (plan for the civic education of the candidates 
for instructorship in higher schools). This plan pro- 
vides for an obligatory lecture course on international 
law for those who intend to apply for the license of 
teaching civics. Eadbruch and Eiihlmann wish, fur- 
thermore, that the publicist courses be taken jointly by 
future teachers of civics and by lawyers, and that in the 
education of the law student they be given precedence 
over the courses on private law. In this special em- 
phasis must be placed upon the fundamental problems 
of international law; also upon those problems which 
have become of special significance through the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles — e. g., the problem of the League 
of Nations, the idea of the court of arbitrations and of 
disarmament, the idealogy of the Hague peace confer- 
ences, the international regulation of the protection of 
labor, the questions of world economy, the protection of 
national minorities, the right of self-determination of 
nations, etc. 

II. But the university instruction in civics which they 
propose would reach only the future teachers, and essen- 
tially only the teachers in higher institutions, including 
the normal-school teachers, not, however, the graded- 
school teachers. For the period of transition, at least, 
a supplementary course is needed — a course for the 
teachers already in office, a course lasting from two to 
three weeks, including and emphasizing especially the 
international law. Teachers of all classes, including 
graded-school teachers, ought to be detailed to attend 
these courses at governmental expense. These courses 
might form the nucleus for "A Free University of 
Political Sciences" at Berlin, as described, along the 
lines of the famous French institution, by Eiihlmann 
in his "Wege zur Staatsgesinnung" (Ways to Educate 
the Public Mind), 1919, page 156 ff. 

III. Aside from civic instruction in the schools, there 
also remains the important task to direct the mind of 
the young generation toward the questions of interna- 
tional law and of the League of Nations. In his valu- 
able article, "The League of Nations as a Pedagogical 
Problem" (published in the collection "The Idea of the 
League of Nations," Berlin, 1919), Professor Eiihlmann 
has explained in detail how this demand can be realized. 



His ideas shall be further illustrated by the following 
examples : 

In the teaching of history the world empire of the 
Eomans, founded upon might, suggests a comparison 
with the latest plans of a world organization which are 
supposed to be based upon the moral power of right. 
In the Middle Ages we have in the Divine world empire 
the first great attempt to combine the civilized world 
under the power of an idea inspiring all nations. The 
great fight of the Dutch, the Spaniards, and the Britons 
for the supremacy of the sea directs the attention to the 
problem of the freedom of the seas and the appearance 
of Hugo Grotius. 

In all peace pacts since the War of 30 Years are found 
important basic decisions showing progress in interna- 
tional law. How, since that time, attempts have again 
and again been made to humanize the rights of war, 
but how the true humanization of war means its abol- 
ishment, that should be written into. the hearts of youth 
with fiery letters. In treating the alliances and the 
principle of European equilibrium, it seems to be not 
less important to point out the dangers of these systems 
and the necessity of a League of Nations. It is instruc- 
tive to show that by establishing certain important prin- 
. ciples — e. g., the idea of the legitimacy of the Holy 
Alliance or the principle of nationalities of Napoleon 
III — the first attempt was made to prepare for the or- 
ganization of States, and that salvation can only be 
looked for in subordinating all international organiza- 
tion to the law. How in modern times isolated economic 
bodies develop more and more into world economy; how, 
as a consequence, international commercial treaties 
more and more take their place with treaties of a purely 
political nature; how the great unions in the fields of 
postal and telegraphic service, of copyright, etc., have 
originated — these are questions that must be placed in 
the foreground of investigation. Not only how wars 
originated, but also how wars were avoided by courts of 
arbitration (case of the Alabama, etc.), must be shown, 
and the development of the Hague peace conferences 
with reference to the most important problems, especially 
Germany's position to them, must henceforth belong to 
the A B C of historical instruction. Thus the teacher 
of history, if he really masters the fundamental idea 
and the development of international law, can at all 
times familiarize the pupil with the idea of the League 
of Nations. 

In geographic instruction the questions of the impor- 
tance of territorial waters, of the high sea in war and 
peace, etc., can be discussed in conjunction with the 
problem of the limits of the zones of supremacy. The 
study of the newest political boundary line promotes the 
discussion of manifold political problems — e. g., the 
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peaceful settlement of numerous boundary dissensions, 
of the respect paid to the will of the population by 
plebiscite, of the question of nationality, etc. The dis- 
cussion of the great international rivers that flow 
through the territories of several nations is impossible 
without explaining the development of the rights of 
inland navigation. 

Thus it could be pointed out how beneficial the work 
of the Danube Commission has been in regulating the 
course of the lower Danube. Many of the large cities 
of the world (e. g., Bern, Bruxelles, Geneva, the Hague, 
etc.), contain important peace monuments or form the 
seat of institutions of international law. On the bound- 
ary between Argentine and Chile, on the highest point 
of the Andes, a statue of Christ was erected in memory 
of the peaceful settlement of a dangerous quarrel be- 
tween the two neighboring countries. 

The desirability of reading important documents of 
international law in the study of languages should be 
emphasized. In the writings of Marcus Aurelius we 
find the classical words: "Nations are to each other 
like the houses of a city.'' Would it not be possible to 
read in the Latin classes selections from Hugo Grotius' 
immortal work, and in the English classes the extremely 
instructive description of the restriction of armaments 
on the Canadian lakes from the documents of the Amer- 
ican Senate? It is most important, however, that se- 
lected chapters of the extremly dramatic discussions at 
the Hague peace conferences, as well as classical orations 
of a pacifist nature, should be placed before the students. 
Fragments of the autobiographies of classical teachers 
of international law also belong in the German readers. 
Think of the strange life of John Jacob Moser, of the 
growth of Bluntschle, etc. — men who have played an 
important role politically and whose lives are connected 
with the history of the German people. The enthusiasm 
of the young generation must be aroused not only by 
the report of battles, but also by the study of important 
personalities such as Dunant, Suttner, Nobel, etc. 

IV. The German League for a League of Nations 
also hopes that the department will take care that more 
lectures on international law will be introduced into the 
colleges. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Hungary and the Allies signed a treaty of peace 
at Versailles June 4, the day being formally observed as 
one of mourning throughout Hungary. Count Apponyi, 
the Liberal leader, termed the compact "a rag of in- 
iquity." Signatories for Hungary were difficult to find, 
but Alfred D. Lazas and Auguste Benard finally served. 
Ambassador Wallace represented the United States. 
Hungary's attitude toward the States now independent, 



but made up of peoples formerly associated with her in 
pre-war Austria-Hungary, has been so typically ar- 
rogant and Magyarish; she has reacted so decidedly 
toward monarchy as over against the dominant demo- 
cratic drift of the times, that today she has few friends. 
One of the economic problems she faces may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the International Transport 
Workers, in session in Amsterdam, June 3, voted to re- 
fuse to furnish aid in any way, either by rail, water, 
post, or telegraph, to the Hungarian people, the same 
being punishment for the "White Terror" methods used 
'against Hungarian workingmen by the government. 

Russian propaganda in the Near East and in the 
territory where the Allies, under the terms of the Treaty 
with Turkey, must now solidify their political and mili- 
tary power, takes on the form disclosed in the following 
circular, posted generally throughout Thrace and Ana- 
tolia : 

"Mussulmans of the world, victims of the capitalists, 
awake ! Russia has abandoned the Czar's pernicious policy 
toward you and offers to help you overthrow English 
tyranny. She will allow you freedom of religion and self- 
government. The frontiers existing before the war will be 
respected, no Turkish territory will be given Armenia, the 
Dardanelles will remain yours, and Constantinople will be 
the capital of the Mussulman world. The Mussulmans in 
Russia will be given self-government. All we ask in ex- 
change is that you fight the reckless capitalists who would 
exploit your country and make it a colony." 

Europe has long had her ecclesiastical "Blacks." 
For a briefer, yet not short, time she has had her social- 
istic "Reds" and her monarchial "Whites." Is she now 
to have her "Greens"? On August 6 an International 
Peasants' Congress will be held at Cologne, at which 
representatives of the rural dwellers, especially the 
farmers of Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Norway, will 
gather to form a union, with headquarters at The Hague. 
Its purpose will be to fight socialism, with its roots as a 
propaganda in the cities of Europe and its main advo- 
cates in men who have emerged from the city prole- 
tariat and "intellectuals." The chief backing of this 
peasants' union now comes from Bavaria, and as far as 
it bears on the future unity of Germany, it also indi- 
cates that south Germany is resisting Prussian domina- 
tion, with industrialism as its chief economic factor and 
creed. 

Poland's drive into Russian territory, with the 
aid of Ukranian forces and nominally for the interests 
of that still unrecognized new State, as well as for al- 
leged Polish interests, has sharply divided British and 
French opinion during the past month. Whatever the 
outcome may be, the incident has its important bearings 
upon the future authority of the League of Nations. 
What these are may be best inferred from the speech 
made by Lord Robert Cecil before the English Wesleyan 
Synod in mid-May, when, as reported in the Manches- 
ter Guardian, he said : 

"The best thing that could be hoped for, he supposed, 



